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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 


CHAP IIl. 
( Continued from page 531.) 


On my way, falling in company with Robert 
Jordan, we had a freedom to propose a meeting 
to the Anabaptists at Middletown, to which they 
readily consented, and we had a profitable oppor- 
tunity with them in their meeting house, and 
on the same evening a meeting at the house of 
Hugh Hartshorne, to which several Baptists | 
came; this was a time of favor, and I hope of ; 
service; it was concluded by R. J. in solemn 
prayer and thanksgiving to the Lord, who is 
worthy forever and ever. Just as the meeting 
broke up, I felt myself poor and inwardly weak, to 
as great a degree as ever I had done, and 
looking towards my said friend I saw he was in 
the same condition, for it seemed as if we had 
hardly strength to stand; but a query of our 
dear Lord’s came suddenly into my mind and 
ministered relief, viz : “‘ Who hath touched me ?”’ 
Whereupon, leaning toward my companion, I re- 
peated it to him, being my belief that it was as 
much for his help as my own. He understood the 
meaning instantly without further explanation, 
and was thereby also relieved. Perhaps some 
who may hereafter peruse these lines, may think 
this is too bold for a mortal man to mention ; but 
having by a degree of experience known, that 
when the healing virtue of Truth from the holy 
Physician of Souls has flowed through an hum- 
ble servant, to the relief of some ofthe infirm 
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and poor amongst the people, who have followed 
physicians of no value, and spent all their liv- 
ing thereby, and no cure wrought, notwithstand- 
ing virtue has gone through them as instru- 
ments or conduits, they have felt inwardly weak 
for a time, that in humble abasement of soul they 
might be taught to acknowledge, that the king- 
dom, power, and glory doth belong to him alone, 
who is God over all blessed forever and ever. 

From thence we went to William Hartshorne’s 
at Sandy-hook, and so to the Quarterly Meeting 
at Shrewsbury, which was large in the several sit- 
ings, in which was felt the power of Truth in 
a good degree; but many loose and rude people 
of the neighborhood and parts adjacent coming 
together at such times to drink, carouse and ride 
races, are very hurtful to each other and disturb- 
ing to Friends. Then going homeward I had sev- 
eral meetings on the way, and enjoyed great in- 
ward peace ; and could therefore rejoice and as- 
cribe the praise to the Lord who had called and 
enabled me to perform this service. 

Having a concern on my mind to visit the 
meetings of Friends on,the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, I laid it before our Monthly Meeting, and 
obtained a certificate in the Tenth month; my 
brother-in-law James Brown bearing me com- 
pany ; and we were at Cecil Monthly Meeting 
held at Chester in the Eleventh month. Before 
meeting, a Friend informed me that he thought 
it would be best for me to cross Chester river, 
and go directly southward ; I told him it might 
be so, but I could say little to it at present: 
but some Friends consulting about it, and one 
being there who lived near the meeting house in 
Queen Ann’s county, they thought he could give 
notice on first day to several meetings; so a 
Friend ventured to speak publicly thereof at the 
close of the meeting for worship, without letting 
me know what he intended todo. I had been 
uncommonly distressed as I sat in the meeting, 
from an apprehension that but few of the Friends 


belonging to that particular meeting were there, 


and when he published where it was pro I 
should be the ensuing week, I felt my mind 
opened and turned another way, and stood up 
and told Friends, that I did believe they thought 
it most for my ease to lay out the medlbaiga thie 
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that manner, but if Friends at that particular 
meeting would favor me so far as to meet there 
next day, I should be glad to sit with them, pro- 
vided they would please to let other friends and 
neighbors who were absent know of it; for if 
I had a right sense, there were several members 
not present, and I should be willing to be at 
Cecil meeting on first-day, and Sassafras on sec- 
ond day, which was directly back, and therefore 
told them it seemed easiest to my mind, though 
it would occasion more riding ; this being agreed 
to, we had a much larger meeting next day, for 
many before were absent as I had thought, and 
I had a full opportunity to discharge myself to- 
ward the lukewarm and indifferent, and disorder- 
ly walkers, and had peace ; I visited several fami- 
lies on seventh day to good satisfaction, and was 
at Cecil meeting on first day, and the next day 
at Sassafras, and had to believe it was by the 
secret direction of the good Shepherd, who never 
faileth his dependant children, that I was turned 
this way; for he was pleased to own my service 
in these meetings by his presence in a good de- 
gree to the praise of his own name, which is 
worthy forever; from thence we passed over the 
head of Chester by the bridge, John Browning, a 
friend from Sassafras, going with us as a guide, 
who some time before had been convinced of 
the blessed Truth, by the inward operation of 
the Holy Spirit without any instrumental means. 
He had beena member of the church of England 
so called, and for his sobriety was chosen a ves- 
tryman ; but after a time felt a scruple in his 
mind about taking off his hat, when he entered 
the church-yard so called, fearing it was a su- 
perstitious adoration of the ground, from its sup- 
posed holiness; but would take it off when he 
entered the worship hous, and walk uncovered 
to his pew ; but after a time could not uncover his 
head till what they call Divine service began ; 
which as he kept inwardly attentive to the scru- 
ple in his mind, became very lifeless to him, who 
was inwardly seeking for substance and life, and 
therefore withdrew therefrom; and after some 
time went to one of our meetings, rather out of 
curiosity than expecting any good, but felt him- 
self owned, and had a taste of the peace which 
the world cannot give, and from that time be- 
came a constant attender of our meetings. 

We had a meeting at Queen Ann’s amongst 
a people who, for want of keeping to the life of 
religion, had almost lost the form. In conversa- 
tion at a certain house in the evening, I asked 
a Friend, whether she was a Friend’s child or one 
convinced of our principles; her reply was, that 
when she was young she lived at a Friend’s house 
and took a notion of going to meeting with them, 
which she had done ever since. Alas! when no- 
tion changes the will, and not that faith which 
works by love to the purifying of the heart, the 
religion is without reformation, empty and dead. 
From thence we went to Tuckaho meeting,and the 


| weather being very cold and rivers frozen up, sev- 
eral masters of vessels and sailors came there and 
divers other people of fashion with gay clothing; 
in the fore part of the meeting there was an ap- 
pearance made which grieved me, for my heart 
yearned towards the people; the words that he 
began with were “ Wo, wo, to the crown of pride 
and drunkards of Ephraim ;” and with very 
little application sat down; it appeared to me 
as if the appearance of gaiety had fired the crea- 
turely zeal, which was the chief motion to this 
short sermon, this with the cold wind blowing 
in at the door, much unsettled the meeting, it 
being at the time when that remarkable snow fell 
which laid so long in deep drifts this winter ; 
whereupon I desired the door might be shut, 
which being done, the house became more com- 
fortable, and the meeting settled, and I stood up 
with an heart filled with affection, having that 
passage of scripture before me, in which the 
apostle Peter declared the universality of the 
love of God, “I perceive of atruth that God is 
no respecter of persons,” &c., and was much 
enlarged thereon to my own admiration, and I 
believe satisfaction of the people; the meeting 
ended sweetly with thanksgiving and prayer to 
the Lord for the continuance of his mercy who 
is the alone author of all good, and worthy of 
adoration and worship forever. After which we 
attended the several neighboring © meetings, 
tkrough very severe cold weather, and the houses 
being very open and unprovided with the means 
of keeping them warm, of which there is too 
manifest a neglect in those parts, they were un- 
comfortable and unsettle1; in this journey my 
companion appeared in a few words in several 
families and meetings; we reached home just 
before our Quarterly meeting in the twelfth 
month. 

In this journey, travelling in Talbot county, 
an elderly man asked us if we saw some posts 
standing, pointing to them, and added, the first 
meeting George Fox had on this side of Chesa- 
peake Bay was held in a tobacco house there 
which was then new; the posts that were stand- 
ing were made of walnut, at which John Brown- 
ing above mentioned rode to them, and sat on 
his horse very still and quiet ; then returning to 
us again with more speed than he went, I asked 
him what he saw amongst those old posts? he an- 
swered, ‘‘ I would not have missed of what I saw 
for five pounds, for I sawthe root and grounds of 
idolatry ; before I went I thought perhaps I 
might have felt some secret virtue in the place 
where George Fox had stood and preached, 
whom I believe to have been a good man ; but 
whilst I stood there, I was secretly informed 
that if George was a good man he was in Heaven 
and not there, and virtue is not to be commu- 
nicated by dead things, whether posts, earth, or 
curious pictures, but by the power of God who 
is the fountain of living virtue.” A lesson 
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which, if rightly learned, would wean from the 
worship of images and adoration of relics. I 
was not many miles from home this summer 
save to attend our own Quarterly and Yearly 
Meeting ; but in the fall having some drawings 
in my mind to visit Friends in the new settle- 
ment in Virginia, 1 went with a committee of 
the Quarterly Meeting appointed to inspect whe- 
ther Friends at Fairfax were in number and 
weight sufficient to have a meeting settled 
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mother’s grave, which I did not put there be- 
cause I began to think they were more for gran- 
deur than service; I sent for them from Eng- 
land, (not at the request of my father) they are 


mine, and now [ have a full testimony against 


such formal tokens of respect, therefore when I 


am buried, before the company leaves the grave, 
inform them what my will is, and desire their 
help to take the grave-stone from my father’s 
grave, and carry it out of the yard that it may 


amongst them to the reputation of truth; and | be brought home, and lay one in one hearth and 


we visited all the families of Friends there, and 
had a meeting among them to satisfaction ; from 
thence we went to a place called Providence or 
Tuskarora, from whence Mordecai Yarnal, who 
was one of the number, went home, having heard 
that his wife was dead or likely to die; we had 
a meeting with the Friends there, who were glad 
to see us, and then went to Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting to some satisfaction ; from whence I 
went to afew families settled up Shanandoa 
above the Three-top’t Mountain so called, and 
had a meeting amongst them. They were 
pretty much tendered and received the visit kind- 
ly, especially such who cid not make profession 
of the truth with us; I admired how they had 
notice for many eame to it, and some ten miles or 
more ; I believe that the delight in hunting and 
a roving idle life drew most of them under our 
name to settle there, so having discharged my- 
self in a plain yet loving manner, I returned to 
Robert M’Coy, jun.’s, and having had several 
other meetings thereaway, I went home with 
peace of mind and thankfulness of heart to him 
who alone enables his children to answer his re- 
quirings, having rode in this journey above four 
hundred miles. 

This winter John Cadwalader and Zebulon 
Heston, in their return from a religious visit to 
Friends in Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, 
were at my house, and being desirous to visit 
some meetings on the Kastern shore of Mary- 
land,I went with them to Sassafras Meeting and 
called to see the widow and children of John 
Browning, who had been dead about a month, and 
she gave me in substance the following account 
of him, namely : 

My husband was not long sick, but said 
that he believed he should not recover; and 
charged me to endeavor that his children should 
be brought up in the way of truth which Friends 
profess; and if they incline to have trades, to 
put them apprentice to real Friends, not barely 
nominal ones, (which she said she was willing to 
do, though she had never yet joined to Friends,) 
and desired she would not trust herown judgment, 
and named some Friends with whom she should 
advise in choosing masters, then said when I 





the other in the other hearth of this new house, 
and they will be of real service there ;* which 
she promised him to observe, and told me she 
had complied therewith; he remained sensible 
to near the last, and departed in a qniet resigned 
frame of mind.” 

How weak are the arguments of such who 


{make profession with us, and plead for those 


grand marks of memorial or other tokens of dis- 
tinction set up at or on the graves of their de- 
ceased relations, and how soon would they sub- 
side, did they-but live so near the pure truth as 
to feel the mind thereof, as I fully believe this 
our friend did, knowing that the name of the 
righteous will not perish, but be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance, because their portion is life 
for evermore, having entered into that kingdom 
prepared for the blessed before the foundation of 
the world. 





Learn in childhood, if you can, that happiness 
is not outside, but inside. A good heart and 
clear conscience bring happiness ; nor riches nor 
circumstances ever can do it. 





THE LATE WILLIAM RICKMAN. 


Extract from a Letter written by him in the 92d year 
of his age, dated 8th month 19th, 1837. 


Iam aware that I may be thought by some 
rigid and uncharitable in my sentiments, but 
without comparing myself to the great apostle, 
I think I know in whom I have believed. Of 
this I am fully convinced, that it has been seen 
good by Infinite Wisdom,in the riches of his 
mercy, to grant unto our religious Society, in 
the morning of its day, a higher and, may I not 
say, a more glorious dispensation of the gospel 
of life and salvation, after a grievous night of 
apostacy, than was at that time enjoyed by the 
different denominations under the Christian 
name; whereby it was graciously intended by 
the great Author of every good and perfect gift 
that the members of it should become as lights 
in the world; and such they were for a season, 
bearing a faithful testimony against all empty 
forms and ceremonies in religious worship, and 


am dead, bury me by my father and mother in | 9” antichristian ministry, which subjected them 


the grave-yard belonging to our family, and | 
thou knowest that I puta large grave-stone at. 


my father’s grave, and there is one ready for my 


to great suffering many ways; through which 


* He had built a new brick house and the hearth 
not fully laid. 
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these precious testimonies have been handed 
down to us, their successors and professors of 
the same faith, as a sacred legacy in trust, for 
the faithful discharge of which, we shall have 
to render an account in the great day of account 
which is coming upon all flesh. 

I firmly believe there will be a faithful rem- 
nant preserved through all, and that these pecu- 
liar sentiments, so long professed by us as a 
people, will never be suffered to fall to the 
ground; but will increase and spread, until 
righteousness cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the sea. My belief is, that this blessed 
state will be brought about by an individual 
attention and unreserved obedience to the silent 
but perceptible dictates of the Spirit of Truth, 
in the inmost of the soul, whereby a gradual 
and total change will be brought about, from a 
state of nature to a state of grace; this Divine 
principle being denominated under various names 
in the Scriptures of Truth, suited to its different 
operations on the heart of man; as that of light 
in many places; a manifestation of the Spirit of | 
Truth; the grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion ; the Word of God, which is sharper than 


















































































































































soul and spirit, joints and marrow. This Divine 











righteous through all generations, before all 
books and writings whatsoever; and it will re- 











happy are all they who are obedient to the, teach- 
ing thereof.—British Friend. 














Endeavor by all means to prevent your child- 
ren from entertaining foolish prejudices against 
others, or superstitious notions of things. Once 
inculeated, they cannot be removed, and their 
happiness will be lessened and their harmony 
dulled. Whatever you teach them, if good, 
will benefit them ; if evil, must injure you and 
them. 
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HOME CONVERSATION. 








Children hunger perpetually fur new ideas, 
and the most pleasant way of reception is by the 
voice and the ear, not the eye and the printed 
pige. The one mode is natural, the other artifi- 
cial, Who would not rather listen than read? 
We not unfrequently pass by in the papers a 
fall report of a lecture, and then go and pay our 
money to hear the self-same words uttered. An 
audience will listen closely from the beginning 
to the end of an address which not one in twenty 
of those present would read with the same atten- 
tion. This is emphatically true of children. 
They will learn with pleasure from the lips of 
parents what they deem it drudgery to study in 
the books; and even if they have the misfor- 
tune to be deprived of the educational advantages 
which they desire, they cannot fail to grow up 






















































































principle has been the rnle and guide of the | 





intelligent if they enjoy in childhood and youth 
the privilege of listening daily to the conversa- 
tion of intelligent people. Let parents, then 
talk much and talk well at home. A father who 
is habitually silent in his own house may be, in 
many respects, a wise man; but he is not wise 
in his silence. We sometimes see parents who 
are the life of every company which they enter, 
dull, silent, uninteresting at home among their 
children. If they have not mental activity and 
mental stores sufficient for both, let them first 
provide for their own household. Ireland ex- 
ports beef and wheat and lives on potatoes ; and 
they fare as poorly who reserve their ‘social 
charms for companions abroad, and keep their 
dulness for home consumption. It is better to 
instruct children and make them happy at home, 
than it is to charm strangers or amuse friends. 
A silent house is a dull place for young people, 
a place from which they will escape if they can. 
They will talk or think of being “shut up” 
there ; and the youth who does not love home 
is in danger. Make home, then, a cheerful and 
pleasant spot. Light it up with cheerful, in- 
structive conversation. Father, mother, talk 


any two-edged sword, to the dividing asunder of | your best at home.—The Moravian. 





ON SILENCE AND MEDITATION. 
There is an act of the mind natural to the 


main to be so to the end of the world, andj earnest and the wise, impossible only to the 


sensual and the fool, healthful to all who are 
sincere, which has small place in modern usage, 
and which few can now distinguish from vacuity. 
Those who know what it is call it meditation. 

It is not reading, in which we apprehend the 
thoughts of others, and bring them to our critical 
tribunal. It is not study, in which we strive to 
master the known, and prevail over it, till it lies 
in order beneath our feet. It is not reasoning, 
in which we seek to push forward the empire of 
our positive conceptions, and, by combining what 
we have, reach others that we have not. It is 
not deliberation, which computes the particular 
problems of action, reckons up the forces that 
surround our individual lot, and projects accord- 
ingly the expedient or the right. 

Its view is not personal and particular, but 
universal and immense, the sweep of the noctur- 
nal telescope over the infinitely great, not the 
insight of the solar microscope into the infinitely 
small. It brings not an intense self-conscious- 
ness and spiritual egotism, but almost a renun- 
ciation of individuality, a mingling with the 
universe, a lapse of our little drop of existence 
into the boundless ocean of being. It docs not 
find for us our place in the known world, but 
loses it for us in the unknown, It puts nothing 
clearly beneath our feet, but a vault of awful 
beauty above our head. 

Let any true man go into silence, strip him- 
self of lL entonia. and selfishness, and sensual- 
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ity, and sluggishness of soul; lift off thought) And even where the right is clearly seen, 
after thought, passion after passion, till he| meditation is clearly needed to collect our pow- 
reaches the inmost deep of all ; remember how| ers to do it. It is the great store-house of our 
short a time and he was not at all, how short a / spiritual dynamics, where divine energies lie hid 
time again, and then he will not be here ; open | for any enterprise, and the hero is strengthened 
his window and look upon the night—how still | for his field. 
its breath, how solemn its march, how deep its} All great things are born of silence. The 
perspective, how ancient its forms of light, and | fury, indeed, of destructive passion may start up 
think how little he knows except the perpetuity | in the hot conflict of life, and go forth with 
of God, and the mysteriousness of life—and it| tumultuous desolation ; but all beneficent and 
will be strange if he does not feel the Eternal | creative power gathers itself together in silence 
Presence as close upon his soul as the breeze | ere it issues out in might. Force itself, indeed, 
upon his brow. is naturally silent, and only makes itself heard, 
Silence is, in truth, the attribute of God; and | if at all, when it strikes upon some obstruction. 
those who see him from that side invariably|The very hurricane that wars over land and 
learn that meditation is not the dream, but the | ocean, flits noiselessly through spaces where 
reality of life; not its illusion, but its truth; | nothing meets it. 
not its weakness, but its strength. Such act of| The blessed sunshine says nothing as it warms 
the mind is quite needful, in order to rectify the | the vernal earth, tempts out the tender grass, 
estimates of the senses and the lower under-.| and decks the field and forest in their glory. 
standing, to shake off the drowsy order of per- | Silence came before creation, and the heavens 
ceptions, in which, with the eyes of the soul | were spread without a word. Nowhere can you 
half closed, we are apt to doze away existence here. | find any beautiful work, any noble design, any 
Neglecting it now, we shall wake into it here-| durable endeavor, that was not matured in long 
after, and find that we have been walking in our | and patient silence ere it spake out its accom- 
sleep. plishment. There it is that we accumulate the 
It is neesssary even to preserve this consist-| inward power which we distribute and spend in 
ency of our practical life. It is always the ten- | action, put the smallest duty before us in digni- 
dency of action to fall into routine and become | fied and holy aspects, and gather that strength 


mechanical ; to become less and less dependent | of self-denial which can meet the sorest hard- 
on the living forces of the will; and to continue | ships. 


itself by mere momentum in the direction it has} There it is that the soul, enlarging all its 
once assumed. When conscience, and not pas- | dimensions, at once acquires a greater and more 
sion, presides over life, this tendency is not| nervous being, and gathers up its collestive 
abated, but confirmed ; for conscience is essen- | forces, to bear down upon the piece-meal diffi- 
tially systematic, subdues everything to a fixed | culties of life, and scatter them to dust. There 
order, and then is troubled or content according | alone can we enter into that spirit of self-aban- 
as this is violated or observed. donment, by which we take up the cross of duty, 

But the inner spirit of the mind, which all! however heavy, with feet, however worn and 
outward action should express, is not naturally bleeding they may be. And thither shall we 
thus inflexible; it drifts away from its old an- | return again, only into higher peace and more 
chorages, and gets afloat upon new tides of | triumphant power, when the labor is over, and 
thought. As experience deepens, existence | the victory won, and we are called by death into 


ceases to be the same, and the proportions in | God’s loftiest watch-tower of Contemplation. 
which things lie within our affections are mate- Harriet MARTINEAU. 


rially changed. As the ascent of time is made, 
life is seen from a higher point, and fresh fields 
of truth and beauty spread before our view. , 
Habit being conti, faith and feeling SE ee 

being progressive, unless their mutual relation GusReney 

be constantly readjusted by meditation, ceasing | The influence of Pestalozzi and De Fellen- 
to correspond, they will become miserably di- | burg, in many respects so healthy, has, we think, 
vergent ; our action will not be true, our thoughts | been in one department of education somewhat 
will not be real; both will be weak and dead; | harmful. A great point was gained when the kindly 
both distrustful as a culprit; both relying on|and sympathetic discipline of these eminent 
hollow credit, and empty of solid wealth ; and| educators became fashionable among teachers 
our whole life, begun perhaps in the order of | and writers in England and America. Yet Ja- 
conscience, and moving on externally the same, | cob Abbott and Mrs. Sherwood, and many others 
may become a semblance and a cheat. Bare | of the same school, have pushed the theory to an 
moral principle, unless holding of something | injudicious extent. Their works, like the system 
more divine, affords but an unsafe tenure of the |of Pestalozzi, do not sufficiently cultivate con- 
wisdom and the strength of life. fidence in the teacher. They assume that chil- 


From the London Review. 
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dren need explanations which shall be satisfactory 
to their understanding on the elementary truths 
of morals and religion. Now such explanations 
are too apt to weaken faith, and to suggest more 
doubts and questions than they remove. In 
early life the only possible basis of moral obliga- 
tion lies in authority and love. In attempting 
to construct another basis, we are losing sight of 
the peculiar condition of infancy, and measuring 
them by our own standard. In manhood credu- 
lousness is weakness, in childhood it is beauty 
and power. 

This entire readiness on the part of children, 
when in their normal condition, to believe all that 
is told them—this absence of all suspicion on 
their part that their elders are untrustworthy, 
or even faliible, suggests to us several inferences 
as to the spirit in which children’s books should 
be written. In thefirst place, their truthfulness 
should be always recognised and assumed ; not 
claimed, or entreated, or made the subject of 
discussion ; the tone adopted by the writer or 
speaker being never apologetic, but that of one 
who has an unquestionable right to be heard. 
Again, it is ungenerous to take advantage of 
this feeling, and to press more upon the accept- 
ance of the child’s faith than it is intended to 
receive. There are certain truths and opinions 
which cannot be received to any purpose by a 
human being, unless they satisfy his judgment, 
and convince his understanding. Controverted 
doctrines, and the questions which divide the 
sections of the Christian church from each other, 
are of this class. Now, if any attempt is made 
to inculcate opinions on these points by the 
pressure of mere authority, a mischievous reaction 
is sure to follow. For a time the child aqui- 
esces, but when the day comes in which the 
opinion, if at all, is to be of real use to him, 
when he discovers that he has been taking on 
trust that which ought to have been the result 
of independent investigation, his mind will, in 
all probability, vibrate-strongly in the contrary 
direction, and he will have a sense that his 
weakness has been tampered with. The teacher 
or book-writer should remember this, and should 
take care not to dogmatize to the little ones on any 
but the great fundamental truths of religion and 
morality; and yet to urge upon an immature 
judgment, and a half-developed conscience, con- 
clusions which require riper powers and expe- 
rience, before they can be truly appreciated at 
all. Finally, all trustfulness increases the re- 
sponsibility of those on whom it is bestowed 
If children listen with less criticism or suspicion 
than adults, then all the more scrupulous fair- 
ness in statement is due tothem. We should 
remember that special confidence requires to be 
met with special candour; and that when once 
a child detects in its instructor a design to de- 
ceive or mislead him, its own sense of truth is 
weakened, and its character is prematurely in- 
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jured. If truthfulness be, as indeed it is, one 
of the cardinal virtues of youth, if of all hateful 
things a lie is the most hateful and degrading, 
then how tenderly we should reverence the 
truthfulness of the little ones, and how earnestly 
all falsetto in tone or sentiment should be avoided! 
The childlike faith disappears far too early ; let 
us strive to retain it as long as we can. 

* ee. * * 1 - 

On the whole, we may conclude that the great 
purpose of children’s books is not so much to im- 
part insruction as to promote growth. We must 
not think of a child’s mind as of a vessel, which 
it is for us to fill, but as a wonderfully organized 
instrument, which it is for us to develop, and to 
set in motion. He will be well or ill educated, 
not according to the accuracy with which he re- 
tains the notions which have been impressed upon 
him from without, but according to the power 
which he puts forth from within, and to the 
activity and regularity with which the several 
feelers or tentacula of his nature lay hold on all 
that is to be seen, and thought, and known 
around him. We must be more anxious to 
promote individuality than to see our own char- 
acter and tastes reproduced in his. The teach- 
ing in our books should be less dogmative than 
suggestive. It should seek rather to awaken 
appetite than to satiate it. So long as a book 
makes a child wakeful and interested, it is by 
no means necessary that he should comprehend 
it all. The thought—*1 cannot understand 
this now, but when I am older I shall be able to 
do so”’—is not only a natural one to a child, but 
one which at once betokens modesty, and pro- 
vides a stimulus for future exertion. The ex- 
cessive care to explain everything clearly, which 
characterizes many modern books for young 
people, renders this thought unfamiliar to a child. 
We may, in fact, always measure the merit of a 
child’s book by two or three very simple tests. 
Are the images it presents innocent and health- 
ful? Will it raise them above their present 
level, or render them satisfied with what they 
have attained? Will it excite them to greater 
activity, and make them see, or hear, or feel 
more acutely? Will it illuminate the concep- 
tions already in the child’s mind, as well as give 
him new ones? Above all, does it make the 
eye glisten and the cheek glow, and the limbs of 
the little one move with delight? For if it 
fulfils this one requirement, all the rest are likely 
to be included in it. 

* * * * * x * * 

It is no part of our present design to speak 
of books of instruction. merely; but it seems 
right to protest here against the absurd attempts 
which have of late been so often made to mix 
up play with work, and to administer doses of 
science or of philosophy under the guise of an 
amusing story. Philosophy in Sport made Sci- 
ence in Earnest is a title which is only formally 
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applied to one book of this kind; but in sub- 
stance appertains to a large group of children’s 
books. The desire to simplify knowledge, and 
to make learning attractive to the little ones, is 
in itself a right one, and many books written in 
the most commendable and affectionate spirit 
are pervaded with it; but it is not unfrequently 
a misleading one. The results of such attempts 
are always mischievous. Children know better 
than we suppose where the boundary line is 
which separates learning from amusement ; and 
it is well that they should knowit. They are 
not easily beguiled into supposing that they 
are at play while they are learning English 
history in verse, or geography by conundrums, 
or natural philosophy by scientific toys. They 
know, and they ought to know still better, that 
learning is a serious thing; to be set about 
thoughtfully, and with all our hearts, and not to 
be trifled with. Nothing is gained by giving 
children in limine a low estimate of the effort 
and self-denial which learning requires. Much 
is lost, on the contrary. It is a great part of 
education to know how to do one thing at 
a time, and to concentrate the whole power upon 
it, whether it be work or play. But this cannot 


be gained so long as the teacher attempts to 
bridge over by any delusive artifices the gulf 
which separates them. Moreover, a robust and 
manly character can never be formed unless 
some exercise is provided for it in overcoming 


difficulties. There is too fittle of the bracing 
and disciplinal element in our modern education. 
We want a stronger sense of the necessity for 
effort for its own sake. We do not want pre- 
maturely to bind down the young and joyous 
spirit by the fetters of routine; but it must 
never be forgotten that to children the occupation 
of learning is the only thing from which they 
are to gain any impressions as to what the serious 
business of life means, or as to the way of set- 
ting about it. Hence, it is very desirable that 
we should not attempt to teach too much or too 
often; but that when we do teach, we should 
teach gravely,and without pretending to conceal 
from the learner that the work is one requiring 
self-denial, a withdrawal of the mind from mere 
amusement, and a considerable exertion of what- 
ever powers he possesses. Our books of in- 
struction cannot be too simple, or too interesting, 
so long as they are honestly so, and are not sim- 
- plified by the expedient of evading or concealing 
the genuine difficulties of the subject, or made 
interesting by means of silly and unworthy illus- 
tration. It is good fér a child to know, once 
for all, that all the knowledge which is best worth 
attaining must come to him as the reward of 
diligent exertion. But he never will learn this 
so long as knowledge is presented to him as a 
gilded pill, with a sort of apvlogy for presenting 
it to him at all, or with a pretense that learning 
and pastime are pretty much the same thing. 
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He will live to detect this fraud, and perhaps 
bitterly to regret artifices which, while designed 
to give him a temporary gratification, have per- 
manently vulgarized and lowered his conceptions 
of knowledge, and robbed him of the power of 
steadfast occupation for life. At the same time, 
books which stimulate the honorable ambition 
of boyhood in the pursuit of knowledge, honor, 
and profitable industry, are of great service in 
the opening time of life; and for this purpose 
we have pleasure in recommending a little volume 
of exemplary biography. It is entitled Small 
Beginnings ; or, The Way to get on. It is not 
pervaded by mere utilitarian motives, but aims 
to promote moral goodness as well as material 
success. 

We have been dealing but too cursorily and 
briefly with a great and solemn theme. We wish 
we could convey to our readers our own strong 
conviction of its deep importance ; or show them 
how much is to be gained by grown men and 
women from a reverent and thoughtful study of 
children, and their works and ways.’ Indeed, 
they have much to teach which the wisest of 
their elders will always be the most glad to hear. 
It would be well for us if we more frequently 
contemplated in the spirit of learners their art- 
less joys, their bursts of genuine delight, their 
simple truth, and their graceful and unselfish 
love! It is by the study of their yet unformed 
and unhardened characters, and their pure in- 
stincts, that we may not only be reminded of 
what we were once, but also, with God’s bless- 
ing, be led to understand what we might have 
been, and what He intended that we should 
become. Who is there among us who does not 
need such teaching? What man is there who 
looks back on his own life, and traces the history 
of his own unused gifts, and his wasted oppor- 
tunities; of his lofty aims, and his ignoble 
achievements— 


“Of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs ; 
But oft, like [srael’s incense, laid, 
Upon unholy earthly shrines.”, 


And who does not turn with humility, as well as 
fond affection, to the fresh young souls, so new 


\from the hands of the Great Father of spirits, 


so bright in their promise, and so full of un- 
developed powerand greatness? Actually weak 
and ignorant, they are yet potentially strong and 
wise, and noble, and have in them the elements 
of all which we ourselves have desired to be, but 


‘are not. 


“ Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Oar souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us bither; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the childen sporting on the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


But to gain this advantage for ourselves, or 
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to do justice to the little ones, it is, in fact, 
before all things necessary that we should regard 
them as worthy objects of study, and accept the 
fact that it is better not to try to mould them to 
our pattern, but rather to enter with a deeper 
sympathy into their feelings and their hearts, 
and to find out what is passing in their minds, 
and not only what is desirable, but what is actu- 
ally attainable to them in the present state of 
their history. In short, we shall know in what 
way to write, or with what purpose to buy books 
for children, in just the degree in which we 
enter into the spirit of Him who said: “ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones.” 


eed 
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We have not received the printed Extracts 
from Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings, and 
have therefore been unable to furnish any ac- 
count of the proceedings from official sources. 

Of the latter meeting, some friends in attend- 
ance, inform that it was considered rather larger 
than usual, and was a season of edification.— 
Another writes: “It was very satisfactory, and 
the living gospel ministry, with which we were 
favored, left its seal upon many hearts.” 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting closed its sessiens 
on Fifth-day, 1st inst., and we hope next week to 


| 


printed Extracts. A member of the meeting 
writes :—Our Yearly Meeting has just closed, 
and we had in attendance some of our friends 
from other Yearly Meetings, whose company was 
very acceptable. Our Yearly Meeting has been 
eminently favored, and many minds have been 
comforted and strengthened. I trust the same 
precious feeling with which we were blessed 
may attend us in our scattered situations through- 
out the branches, and that it may continue to 
abide withthe sheep of the flock, so that all dis- 
couragements may be overcome.” 


———<99 


Diep, at his residence, near Columbus, New Jersey 
the 11th of 6th mo., 1857, Pstar Harvey, in his 58th 
year, son of Peter and Sarah Harvey, deceased, mem- 
bers of Upper Springfield Monthly, and Mansfield Par- 
ticular Meeting. He bas left a large family to mourn 
their bereavement. He was an affectionate husband 


and father, and a kind brotber, but we mourn not as 
having no hope, believing there was a mansion pre- 
pared for him where there is no more sorrow nor 
sighing. 

——, 8th of 4th mo., 1858, in Norfolk, Virginia, 
Mixon Harvey, in the 53rd year of his age, son of Pe- 


| 


furnish some account of its proceedings from the | 
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ter and Sarah Harvey, deceased. He was formerly a 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly and Mansfield 
Particular Meeting. He was a kind husband and 
father, and an affectionate brother; we trust our loss 
is his eternal gain. 


Diep, At his mother’s residence, Spring Garden 
Street, Fifth Month 29th, 1859, of typhoid fever, 
LavreENcE M. Ports, in his 40th year, son of Samuel 
and Ann Potts, (the former deceased), formerly of Bur- 
lington County, New Jersey. He at times spoke of 
not recovering. At one time, on his mother coming 
into the room and taking a seat by him, he spoke of 
a death-bed and religion; on her asking him if the 
Lord was precious to him, he said yes, in so mild 
and peaceful a manner, that she was much com- 
forted. 


——, At his residence in East Hamburg, Erie 
County, New Jersey, on the 9th of Tenth Month, 
Joun Wesster, aged nearly 73 years. The deceased 
was a member of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting for 
nearly 50 years. His kindness of heart, urbanity of 
manners and generous hospitality endeared him to 
his neighbors and friends, so that his demise occa- 
sions a void in his neighborhood that will not easily 
be filled. Though his death was unexpected, yet he 
gave evidence that his time while here had been 
improved in preparation to fit him for eternity, and 
we feel that his spirit is now realizing the reward of 
the faithful. 

——, Near Springboro’, Warren County, Ohio, on 
the 31st of the Tenth Month last, Exizaseta, daughter 
of Aaron and Letitia Mullin, aged two years and 
two days. 


———qOqr——_— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It may not be known to many readers of the 
Intelligencer who reside out of this city, that 
several years since, a few female Friends formed 
themselves into an association, with a view of 
compiling and publishing books that should tend 
to the improvement of the young, and awaken in 
their minds an interest in our principles and tes- 
timonies. A series of juvenile books, “The 
Central School Reader,”’ “ The Remembrancer,” 
| &e., have, from time to time, been published by 
| this Association ; and by an advertisement in the 

Intelligencer, it will be seen they have recently 
issued several publications with the same object. 
Having perused these, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of Friends generally to their contents, be- 
lieving that they are calculated to supply, in 
some measure, a want, generally felt throughout 
our Society. 


1.—A Treasury of Facts, in six numbers, designed for 
children. 

These little volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
are fitted into a paper kox. Besides the intro- 
ductory remarks, they contain forty-nine articles, 
principally biographical memoirs and incidents 
calculated to awaken the religious sensibility of 
the young, and to impress their minds with the 
sufficiency of that Divine power, “ which points 
out the path of duty and can alone preserve 
therein.” Price per set of 6 volumes, 50 cents; 
10 cents a single number. 
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2.—* Conversations with Theodore and his Sister, dedica- 
ted to the children, being especially designed to interest 
them in our Queries.” 

This small duodecimo contains 135 pages, and 
is interspersed with poetry, calculated to awaken 
in the youthful mind the love of piety and 
goodness, while the important subjects embraced 
in the eight queries, annually presented for the 
consideration of the Society, are treated in a 
manner adapted to the youthful comprehension. 
Price, single copy, 25 cents; $2.50 per dozen. 


3 —Essays on some of the testimonies of Truth, as held 
by the Society of Friends.” 

This small duodecimo volume of 71 pages is 
divided into nine chapters. It is well calculated 
for general distribution, and embraces in a com- 
prehensive form the following subjects: Salva- 
tion by Christ; Worship; Gospel Ministry ; 
War; Slavery; Oaths; Dress; Plainness of 
Speech ; Silent Meetings, by Isaac Pennington. 
Single copy, 15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 


4.— Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace,” by 
Samuel M. Janney. 


The author of these essays is so well known 
as to render comment unnecessary. Single copy, 
12 cente; $1.20 per dozen. 

These publications are from the press of T. 
Ellwood Zell. 

The same publisher has recently issued a small 
volume of 23% pages, entitled “ A Daily Scrip- 
tural Watchword and Gospel Promise, for the 
encouragement of those who may be ready to 
perish. Compiled by Jane Johnson.” Two texts 
of scripture are inserted for each dwy in the year, 
and the perusal and consideration of them will 
prove a useful incentive to that seriousness of 
mind which is so necessary to religious progress. 
Single copy, 25 cents; $2.25 per dozen. 

From the same press has also been issued 
within a few days, “‘ Conversations on Religious 
Subjects, and Familiar Dialogues, by Saml. M. 
Janney. Fourth edition mach enlarged, two 
volumes in one,” duodecimo, 290 pages. 

This work treats upon the following subjects : 
on Repentance and Conversion ; on Divine Wor- 
ship ; on the original and present state of man; 
on the Divine Being; on Salvation by Christ ; 
on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The 
latter part, which treats of the Christian 
Ministry, and also of the Holy Scriptures, in a 
supposed conversation between a clergyman, a 
sceptic, and a Friend, appeared, as the reader is 
informed, in the Preface, in the tenth volume of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. This volume is well- 
adapted to hand to enquirers, who may here find 
a clear statement of the views of Fri2nds on the 
subjects treated of, without the labor of reading 
more complex treatises. Single copy, 50 cents. 
__ Many volumes of religious reading intended to 
illustrate the views of Friends, have been re- 
priuted since the beginning of the present cen- 


tury, from the standard works of the Society, 
which, with others of modern production, form 
a large and valuable collection.* It is worthy 
of consideration whether the time has not arrived 
for the establishment of a central depot, where 
Friends can supply themselves with an assort- 
ment of books for sale and distribution through- 
out the country. 
D. 
Tenth mo., 1860. 


a 


BRAHMINISM. 


[Some of our readers made the acquaintance, 
when he was lately in this country, of Joguth 
Chunder Gangooly, the Brahmin covert to chris- 
tianity. He is now in England, and will soon re- 
turn to his native land. We give below the 
substance of an address delivered by him ata 
soiree lately held at Manchester.—V. A. Stand- 
ard. 

Bishminiem was a beautiful picture. He did 
not mean the Brahminism of to-day ; but that of 
what was called the Age of Purity or the Age of 
Truth. The character of the present system dif- 
fered very widely from that of ancient times. 
When he spoke of Brahminism he meant that of 
today. Those who lived in a Christian country and 
breathed a Christian atmosphere could not con- 
ceive the evils of this system, and what a need 
there was for Christianity to purify and elevate 
those who were groaning under the despotic 
sway of the caste system, sanctioned by Brahmin- 
ism. That caste system was a great evil. All other 
evils came out of it. It was the main source 
whence all sorts of vice, immoralities, and de- 
gradation issued. He belonged, himself, to the 
highest caste, and below his were thirty-three 
more. One could hardly conceive how such a 
system could be subscribed to by men having com- 
mon sense. Everywhere in India you here the 
cry of “ Caste, caste.” One’s own intelligence, 
sanctity, or popularity had nothing to do with 
it. In India a man born a physician, notwith- 
standing any qualifications for another profession, 
lives, moves, and dies a physician. He has no 
right or power to mix with Brahmins in com- 
pany. A gentleman in his (Mr. Gangooly’s) 
neighborhcod, knowing that he was a Christian, 
and wanting to cast reproach upon him, once 
asked him, “ Well, Joguth, suppose you needed 
some good advice, and a priest could give it as 
well as the son of a washerwoman to which 
would you go?” He immediately remembered 
Jesus’s saying about wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
and replied, ‘ Friend, if I found pure gold in a 


‘* Among those recently published are Life of Wm. 
Penn; Life of George Fox; First vol. of a History of 
the Society of Friends, by S. M. Janney ; Retrospect 
of Early Quakerism, E. by Michenor ; Conversations and 
Anecdotes of Thos. Story, by N. Richardson. 
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ditch near my home, I would not sail to Austra-| accidentally fell down and were crushed. This 
lia for it.” The caste was decided by birth not| was not a voluntary sacrifice, but an accident. 
talents. Priests were the highest caste, and it| In England there were railway accidents, and in 
would be as difficult to change a physician into} India accidents from the car of Juggernaut. In 
a priest, as to transform a horse into an elephant. | his (Mr. Gangooly’s) village, about five miles 
He was amused to see how in this country a man | from Calcutta, there were five cars built in dif- 
might be perhaps a Unitarian minister in Man-/| ferent times. The latest made of these had killed 
chester, with one son a lawyer in London, a sec-| four men at one time; but the reason was that 
ond in business, a third in the army abroad, a) it was very heavy and unmanageable. It was built 
fourth an apprentice to mechanics, and per- | of heavy timber, and had statues of, he believed, 
haps a baby who will go to agriculture. No-| fifty-four men and women upon it. Five or six 
thing of the kind could exist in India. All | hundred men were needed to draw it. The false 
would have to follow their father’s trade, or lose | hope of salvation drew great crowds, and perhaps 
caste, to the destruction of the ties of home. | seven or eight hundred would collect ; and when 
He had himself given up all hope of ever enter- somebody fell it was difficult to stop the car. It 
ing his mother’s homestead again; but he kuew | was often difficult to stop four horses, but much 
that he had the arms of his Heavenly Father, | harder to stop five or six hundred men. The 
which could give bim a heavenly home. If we | first time that the last car was drawn in the vil- 
only trusted in Hiti and tovk shelter in these | lage four stout men had been killed, because 


arms we need have no fear. His aim wasto de- | nobody knew the fact till the car was drawn 
stroy these castes, so far as he could. 


Since he | away, and the dead bodies were left lying in the 
had embraced Christianity his whole feeling had | road. A similar thing was seen in India where- 
been turned to the low castes. In fact, the only | ever large cars were drawn. The Hindoos con- 
religion in the world was to take care of the low | demned the car itself when any human being 
castes wherever they could be found. He! was lost under it. It had to go through a three 
wished to say a few words about idol worships. | days’ penance of some kind. Both it and the 
He knew the eaormous absurdity of those wor- | idol were condemned for three days, and had to 
ships, but he did not blame the original Brahmin’ be washed with water. Many things beside | 
system. The age of figures and allegories was idol worship showed how much India needed 

gone, and now we wanted matters of fact. We | christianity. He thought with pain of the con- 
dition of the daughters of India. Missionaries 
‘could reach only the male Hindoos; they could 
do nothing for the females. In India people 

‘did not know the worth of women. They were 
‘not taught to read and write, but were kept in 
| close confinement, where they lived and died in 
degradation of these men and women, prostrating | ignorance. They had read of the institution of 
themselves before their gods. He did not mean | the suttee. Under the British government, and 
to relate any such absurd stories as the mission- | by the exertions of Rammohun Roy, it was done 

aries had told. He had to-day received a letter | away with. He had something to say about that. 
from a friend asking about the car of Juggernaut | institution. In India the woman were not al- 
which he had mentioned in his lecture in Bel-| lowed to walk about the street. He rejoiced 
fast. His friend wanted to know whether Brah- | to see the beaming faces of the mothers, and 
mins really threw themselves before the wheels | sisters, and daughters present, but in meetings 
of the car. Though he bore a strong enmity to | in India one saw nothing else than beards and 
the Hindo, ritual, yet he must say that such | whiskers. In India the women all married, 
stories were false. The car of Juggernaut was|and most were widows. They married at an 
quite different from what missionaries had rep-| early age; there a girl of thirteen or twelve is an 
resented it to he. “Juggernaut” meant “the| “old maid.”’ He had never seen a girl in 
Lord of the Universe.” The car owed its 


wanted something agreeable, and tangible, and 


comfortable. The old Brahmins lived and died 
happily in their beliefs, but now the poor low 
castes have nothing to do with them, because 
they are not taught to read, and they take their 
idols and depend upon them. Hence came the 


origin to an alleged historical fact. Krishna 
was an incarnated deity, and when he was a 
young boy, in a village near Agra, he was invi- 
ted to a feast by a prince who seut a car for him. 
The Hindoos started from that circumstance, and 
draw the car of Juggernaut or Krishna (for they 
are the same) in the month of June. It is be- 
lieved that whoever gives three pulls to the ropes 
of the car shall have his sins forgiven, and be 
taken into heaven by a similar car after his death. 
This false hope of salvation drew great crowds to 
give three or more pulls at the ropes, and some | 


India unmarried at the age of thirteen ; they 
had nothing else to do. The most part be- 
came widows, and lived a life of great wretched- 
ness. And what gave rise to the suttee? There 
is no system of second marriage in India. There, 
a girl of ten or eleven may become a widow, and 
the moment she becomes s0, all her gay dress 
and jewelry are taken away; she has to dress in 
simple, coarse, white clothes—the sign of mourn- 
ing ; afterwards she is to take only one meal in 
twenty-four hours, and that is composed of coarse 
rice and vegetables. Fish, the only animal food 
allowed in India,.is denied to widows. If you 
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told a Brahmin woman that her food looked like 
fish, she would refuse to eat it! Besides, there 
were two days of fasting in each month. So 
girls of ten, eleven, or twelve, must do with one 
meal in the twenty-four hours; and, besides, fast 
completely two entire day in each month; 
and if a girl during the fast should drop down 
with hunger or thirst, water would be put to 
her lips—enough to revive her, but no more. 
I have wmyself, said Mr. Gangooly, often 
found a girl, apiece of mine, during the fast in 
the hot weather, lying in her room panting, and 
pressing a cold marble cup to her breast for relief. 
And when I asked if I should bring her water, 
she would ask, “‘ Wiil you make fun of me, 
uncle?” “ Will youdrink ?” I would say, and 
she would reply, ‘‘ No, God has made me a Brah- 
min, and I must so live and die. You might 
hide the water beneath your garments from your 
friends, but how-could you hide it from Krishna, 
who sees everything? His eyes penetrate what 
is in the heart. Go out from this room. I will 
die a faithful Brahmin widow because God has 
made me such.”’ In order to escape these suffer- 
ings, it was thought prudent for the Brahmin to 
die once, instead of everyday. It is only Chris- 
tianity which can bring consolation and relief to 
Women, however, would be 
needed to convert women. The males and fe- 
males live apart. He had lived for three years 
in the house with his brother’s wife, but he had 
never seen her face. If he asked her to do any- 
thing for him, she would only move her head to 
signify that she would doit. Owing to the caste 
system in India, women were not allowed to talk 
to strange men. Hence the great difficulty in 
the way of their conversion. Female missiona- 
ries alone could do this work. It might be asked, 
why did not men who were converted convert 
their wives, or mothers, or sisters? But the 
moment a man became a Christain he lost his 
caste, and his wife, his mother, and his sister 
would stand aside, and have nothing more to do 
with him. He knew in his neighborhood two 
young girls who would live and die widows 
rather than follow their husbands, who had be- 
come Christians, He would recommend all pres- 
ent to go home and think seriously about their 
privileges and duties in these matters; and, in 
obedience to the command of our Master, he 
would say, “‘ Peac: be unto you.” 


A Happy Home.—To build a happy home, 
six things are requisite :—Integrity must be the 


architect, tidiness the “upholsterer. It must be 
warmed by affection, lighted up with cheerful- 
ness, and industry must be the ventilator, re- 
newing the atmosphere and brioging in fresh 
salubrity day by day; while over all, as a pro- 
tecting canopy and glory, nothing will suffice 
except the blessing of God. 


ELLIGENCER. 555 


READ ONE BOOK. 


Don’t read too many books. Dr. Nott, of 
Union College, observes that he can always tell 
the young men in college who are to make their 
mark in the world if he can only see them re- 
turn from a visit to the college library, which is 
open only once a week. “If,” says he, “ I saw 
a man leaving the library with five or six books 
under his arm, I would say to myself there goes 
a mental glutton. He will read, mark, but 
not inwardly digest ; and the consequence is, he 
is very likely to have mental dyspepsia; the 
mind endeavoring to acquire too much, strains 
itself, and becomes weakened. On the other 
hand, if Isee a young student taking but a 
small book from the library, and that he does 
not return there for some time, I am satisfied 
that he will saturate his migd with the intellect 
of his author, and not only gain all the knowledge 
in the book, but sharpen his perceptions and in- 
vigorate every faculty. Nothing makes a man 

‘so well as being a little hungry all the time, and 

; nothing improves the mind so much as reading 
one good book thoroughly, and making the fact 
yourown. The mind is thus never cloyed nor 
weakened.” 


iE Gee 


The Quakers, notwithstanding that in their 
common speech, they habitually violate the rules 
of grammar in one or two important respects, 
have produced some distinguished grammarians. 


THE MOQUI—A NEW RACE OF MEN. 


Professor Newberry, in his paper read before 
the American Scientific Association, at Newport, 
R. I., gave a vivid description of the geographi- 
cal features of the great plateaux sweeping east 
and west from the Rocky Mountains, illustrated 
by colored crawings. His well-browned, fiercely 
bearded face, gave evidence of the effect of the 
sun and winds on the vast treeless plains that 
skirt the Colorado. He incidentially gave a 
most interesting description of that strange 
people, the Moqui, whose cities we have seen in 
New Mexico, and but a small remnant of whom 
now exist. They belong to a hitherto unknown 
race. Professor Newberry thinks they may be 
the remains of the Aztecs, who ruled that region 
on its discovery by the Spaniards. From the 
characteristics, however, of the melancholy rem- 
nant who now exist, it seems more probable 
that they are to be referred to the Toltecs who 
were displaced by the Aztecs. 

Mr. Newberry described them as arace ap- 
parently entirely distinct from any other Indians 
on this Continent. They are smaller, have a dis- 
stinct conformation of skull and face, and are 
peaceful agriculturists. They weave cloth, work 
with implements of stone, and build towns of 
stone and mortar on the mountain table-lands, 
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which rise eight hundred or one thousand feet 
above the lowland plateaux. They build walls 
arcund their town, and their only means of in- 
gress or egress, is by ladders, which they draw 
after them when they enter the town. There are 
seven of these small towns still inhabited by 
this fast-fading race. But their ruins extend 
over the whole valley of the San Juan—appa- 
rently ruins of a race once numbering millions of 
men—-and many of them (the towns) five 
hundred or one thousand years old. 


———<9—-___ 


HYMN. 


When we reach the land of glory, 
Through a pilgrimage of years, 
Shall we e’er forget the story 
Of our mortal griefs and fears ? 
Sball we e’er forget the sadness 
And the clomds that hung so dim, 
When our hearts are filled with gladness 
And our tears are dried by him? 


Shall the memory be banished 
Of His kindness and His care, 
When the wants and woes are vanished 
Which He loved to soothe and share? 
“ All the way by which He led us,” 
All the grievings which He bore, 
All the patient love He taught us— 
Shall we think of them no more? 


Yes; we surely shall remember 
How He quickened us from death, 
How He fanned the dying ember 
With His Spirit’s glowing breath. 
We shall read the tender meaning 
Of the sorrows and alarms, 
As we trod the desert, “leaning 
On His everlasting arms.” 


And His rest will be the dearer 
When we think of weary ways, 
And his light will seem the clearer 
As we muse on cloudy days. 
Oh, ’t will be a glorious morrow 
To a dark and stormy day: 
We shall recollect our sorrow 
As the streams that pass away. 
Light in Life's Shadows. 


eee 
A DREAM OF SUMMER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Bland as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play, 

And through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day, 

The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear ; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fux his hill-side eell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 

The blue-bird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 

‘ Bear up, U Mother Nature!’ cry 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free, 

‘ Our winter voices prophecy 
Of summer days to thee!’ 


So in these winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear, 


O’er swept from memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear, 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers! 


The night is Mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
Tae greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His gorks, 
Has left His Hope with all. 


————— 


AMONG THE TREES. 
(Continued from page 525.) 


One of the most majestic trees in the Ameri- 
can forest is the Chestnut, remarkable, like the 
Oak, for its broad extent of shade. In some 
parts of the country it is one of the most com- 
mon standards in the field and pasture, having, 
been left unmolested on account of the value of 
its fruit, and the comparative inferiority of its 
timber. The foliage of the tree is dense and 
flowing, and peculiar in its arrangement. The 
leaves are clustered in stars of from five to seven, 
on short branches that grow from one of greater 
length. Hence, at a little distance, the whole, 
mass of foliage seems to consist of tufts, each 
containing a tassel of long pointed leaves, droop- 
ing divergently from a common centre. The 
flowers come out from the centre of these leaves, 
in the same manner, and by their silvery green 
lustre give a pleasing variety to the darker ver- 
dure of the whole mass. “This is the tree,” 
says Gilpin, ‘which graces the landscapes of 
Salvator Rosa. In the mountains of Calabria, 
where Salvator painted, the Chestnut flourished. 
There he studied it in all its forms, oom 
and disposing of it in a thousand beautifu 
shapes, as the exigences of his composition 
required.” 

The Beech is one of the same class of trees, 
but does notequal the Chestnut in magnitude. It 
is distinguished by the beauty of its clean, smooth 
shaft, which is commonly ribbed or fluted in a 
perceptible degree ; and in a wood, where there 
is an assemblage of these columns, rising, with- 
out a branch, to the height of thirty feet or 
more, they are singularly beautiful. A pecu- 
liarity often observed in the Beech is a sort of 
double head of foliage. This is produced by the 
habit of the tree of throwing out a whorl of 
imperfect branches just below the union of the 
main branches with the trunk. The latter, 
taking more of an upward direction, cause an 
observable space a little below the middle of the 
height of the tree. This double tier of branches 
and foliage has been noticed by painters in the 
European Beech. I have observed it in several 
instances in the American tree. e 

Standard Beech-trecs are not numerous in this 
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part of the country; indeed, they are seldom 
seen except in a wood, or in clumps which have 
originated from the root of some tree that has 
perished. I think they appear to better advan- 
tage in groups and small assemblages than when 
single, as there is nothing greatly attractive in 
the form of a standard Beech; but there is a 
peculiar sweep of the lateral branches, when they 
are standing in a group, which the student of 
trees cannot fail toadmire. They send out their 
branches more in right lines than most other 
trees, and, as their leaves and the extremities of 
their spray all have an upright tendency, they 
give a beautiful airy appearance to the edge of 
a wood. The foliage of other deciduous trees, 
even when the branches tend upward, is mostly 
of a drooping character. The Beech forms a 
pleasing exception to this habit, having leaves 
that point upward and outwardly, instead of 
hanging loosely. In most other trees the foliage 
is so heavy and flowing that the courses of their 
branches are concealed under their drapery of 
leaves ; but in the Beech all the lines produced 
by the branches and foliage are harmonious, and 
may be distinctly traced. 

By taking note of these peculiarities in their 
arborescent growth, one greatly magnifies his 
capacity for enjoying the beauties of trees. 
Without this observation, their general appear- 
ance forms the chief object of his attention ; he 
observes them only as a person of taste who 
cannot distinguish tunes would listen to music. 
He feels the agreeable sensation which their 
forms and aspects produce ; but, like one who 
thinks without adequate language for his 
thoughts, his ideas are vague and indefinite. 
The Beech is particularly worthy of study, as in 
many points it differs characteristically from 
most other trees. I am acquainted with no tree 
in the forest that equals it, when disrobed of its 
foliage, in the gracefulness of its spray. There 
is an airiness about its whole appearance, at all 
seasons, that gives an expression of cheerfulness 
to the scene it graces, whether it skirt the banks 
of a stream, or spread out its courteous arms 
over a sunny knoll or little sequestered nook. 

There are some trees which are peculiarly 
American, being confined to the western conti- 
nent, and unknown in other parts of the world. 
Among these is the Hickory, a well-known and 
very common tree, celebrated rather for its use- 


fulness than its beauty. The different trees of 


the family make an important feature in our 
landscape; they are not abundant in the forest, 
but they are conspicuous objects in the open 
plain, hill, and pasture. Great numbers of them 
have become standards; we see them following 
the lines of old stone walls that skirt the bounds 
and avenues of the farm, in company with the 
Ash and Maple. In these situations, where they 


would not “cumber the ground,” they have 
e jeal- 


been allowed to grow, without exciting 
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ousy of the proprietor of the land. Accident, 
under these circumstances, has reared many a 
beautiful tree, which would in any other place 
have been cut down as a trespasser. Thus Na- 
ture is always striving to clothe with beauty 
those scenes which man has despoiled; and 
while the farmer is hoeing and grubbing, and 
thinking only of his physical wants, unseen hands 
are draping all his fences with luxuriant vinery, 
and bordering his fields with trees that shall 
gladden the eyes of those who can understand 
their beauties. 

The Hickory is not a round-headed tree; it 
approaches a cylindrical form, somewhat flattened 
at the top, but seldom attaining any strict regu- 
larity of shape. It does not expand into a full 
and flowing head, but is often divided into dis- 
tinct masses of foliage, separated by vacant spaces 
ef considerable size, and presenting an appear- 
ance as if a portion of the tree had been artifi- 
cially removed. These gaps do not extend all 
round the tree; they are irregularly disposed, 
some trees having several of them, others none, 
or only one; and they seem to have been caused, 
when the tree was young, by the dwindling of 
some principal branch. The hiekory throws out 
its branches at first very obliquely from the 
shaft; afterwards the lower ones bend down as 
the tree increases in size, and acquire an irregu- 
lar and contorted shape; for, notwithstanding 
their toughness, they bend easily to the weight 
of their fruit and foliage. 

This tree is celebrated in the United States 
for the toughness of its wood; and the term 
Hickory is used as emblematical of a sturdy and 
vigorous character. It possesses some of the 
ruggedness, without the breadth and majesty, of 
the Oak, though it exceeds even this tree in 
braving the force of a tempest. It is one of our 
most common pasture-trees, and its deep-green 
foliage makes amends for the general want of 
comeliness in its outlines. 

As we are journeying through the older set- 
tlements of New England, the melancholy forms 
of the ill-fated Plane-trees tower above the sur- 
rounding objects, and attract our attention not 
only by their magnitude, but also by the marks 
of decay which are stamped upon all. This 
appearance is chiefly remarkable in the early 
part of summer ; for the trees are not dead, but 
their vitality is so far gone that they are tardy 
in putting out their leaves, and seldom before 
July are they fully clad in verdure. When they 
are not in leaf, we may observe an unnatural 
growth of slender twigs in tufts at the end of 
their branches. This is caused by the failure 
of the tree in perfecting its wood before the 
growth of the branches is arrested by the au- 
tumnal frosts; and this accident has been repeated 
annually ever since the trees began to be affected 
with their malady. The Plane was formerly a 
very common way-side tree in New England 
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until the fatality occurred which has caused the| tive as the tree increases in size, so that their 
greater number of them to perish. It is a fact} opposite character is apparent only in the spray. 
worthy of notice that all the trees of this species} In wet places which have never been subjected 
below the latitude of Long Island have escaped | to the plough, in grounds partly inundated a 
the malady. great portion of the year, luxuriating in company 
The Chenar-tree, or Oriental Plane, is cele-| with the Northern Cypress, over an undergrowth 
brated in history, having had a place in all the| of Dutch Myrtles and Button-bushes, we find the 
public and private grounds of the Greeks and| singular Tupelo-tree. This tree is the opposite 
Romans, as well as of the Eastern nations. The|of the Ash in all its characteristics. There is 
American, or Western Plane, called in New} no regularity in any part of its growth, and no 
England the Buttonwood, is not less remarkable} tree in the forest sports in such a variety of 
for its size and grandeur. It is one of the lofti-| grotesque and fantastic shapes. Sometimes it 
est trees, and its lateral branches, being of great | spreads out its branches horizontally, forming a 
length, give it extraordinary breadth. It also] perfectly flat top, as if it had grown under a 
runs up to an unusual height, compared with | platform ; again, it forms an irregular pyramid, 
other trees, before it forms a head, so that its} most commonly leaning from an upright posi- 
lower branches are sometimes elevated above the| tion. It has usually no definable shape, often 
roofs of the houses of common height. Hence, | sending out one or two branches greatly beyond 
it would be a valuable tree for road-sides, if it| the rest, some directed obliquely downwards, 
were healthy, as it would allow the largest vehi-| others twisted and horizontal. ‘This tree, if it 
cles to pass freely under its boughs. had no other merit, would be prized for its 
A far more beautiful tree, gracing equally the | eccentricities ; but it is not without beauty. It 
forest and the way-side, is the Ash, charming | possesses a fine glossy foliage, unrivalled in its 
our sight with the gracefulness of its proportions | verdure, and every branch is fully clothed with 
in winter, with its flowing drapery of verdure in| it ; and, whatever may be the age of the tree, it 
summer, and its variety of glowing tints in au-| never shows the marks of decrepitude. 
tumn. The Ash has been styled in Europe} The pyramidal trees are included chiefly among 
“the painter’s tree,” a fact which is worthy of|the coniferous evergreens, embracing the Pine, 
notice, inasmuch as those, writers who have theo-| the Fir, the Spruce, and the Cypress. Though 
rized concerning the nature of beauty have| many of the deciduous trees assume more or less 
generally regarded trees of broken and irregular | of this outline, it is the normal and characteristic 
shapes, like the Hickory, as more picturesque | form of the Pines and their kindred species. It 
than those of prim and symmetrical habit, like} is a peculiarity of the pyramidal trees, with a 
the Ash. The practice of the great masters in| few exceptions, to remain always disfigured after 
painting seems adverse to this idea, since they | the loss of an important branch, having no power 
have introduced the Ash more frequently thau | to fill the vacant space by a new growth. Other 
other trees into their pictures; and it shows | trees readily fill up a vacancy occasioned by the 
the futility of the attempt to draw a distinction | loss of a branch, and may suffer considerable 
between picturesque and beautiful trees. All| mutilation without losing their beauty, because 
trees, indeed, of every natural shape, may be/| an invariable proportion is not necessary to ren- 
considered picturesque, as, in one situation or| der them pleasing objects of sight. On account 
another, every species may be introduced to/ of the symmetry of their furms, the pyramidal 
heighten the character of a picture or a land-| trees are made ugly by the loss of a limb, as the 
scape. porch of a temple would be ruined by the removal 
The Ash never fails to attract attention by | of one of its pillars. Henve, we may understand 
the peculiar beauty ef its outlines, the regular| the charm of that irregularity that prevails in 
subdivision of its branches, its fair proportions, | the forms of vegetation. If we remove a branch 
and equal balance, without any disagreeable | from an Elm or an Oak, or even from an Ash, 
formality. Nothing can exceed the gracefulness| we destroy no positive symmetry; it is like 
of its pinnate foliage, hanging loosely from its} removing a stone from a loose stone wall; we do 
equally divergent spray, easy of motion, but not} but slightly modify its disproportions. 
fluttering, aud always harmonizing in its tints (To be continued.) 
with the season of the year. Notwithstanding ‘atiah 
the different character, in regard to symmetry, 
of the Ash and the Hickory, the two trees are 
often mistaken for each other, and, when the} Any number of figures you may wish to mul- 
latter is evenly formed, it is sometimes difficult | tiply by 5 will give the same result if divided by 
at first sight to distinguish it. They differ, how-| 2, a much quicker operation ; you must remem- 
ever, in all cases, in the opposite arrangement | ber to annex a cypher to the answer when there 
of the leaves and small branches of the Ash, and | is no remainder, and when there is a remainder, 
their alternate arrangement in the Hickory.| whatever it may be, annex a 5 to the answer. 
One of these branches invariably becomes abor-! Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer will be 2320; 
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Sewell’s History, ; 

Life of J. J. Gurney, (2 vols. ‘. . 

Memoirs of Maria Fox, 

Janney’ 8 History of Friends, (vol. 1 > 
(muslin) 

The Sina vol. 1,) ‘ 

Elias Hicks’s Journal, 

Lite of William and Alice Ellis, 
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Barclay’s Apology, 

Bayley’s Works, ° 

Rosey on the Decline of Friends, Rowntree, 

= Hancock, 


eh et ee 


Jesse Kersey’s tiie 
Journal of James Bellangee, 
Nine Sermons by John Jackson, 
Review, &c., by William Gibbons, 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Life of Thomas Ellwood, 
John Woolman’s Journal, 
Cockburn’s Review, 
Janney on Religious Subjects, 
Treasury of Facts, by Jane Johnson, . 
A Dissertation, &c., by John Jackson, 

“ és “ (paper) . 
No Cross, No Crown, by William Penn, 
William Shewen, 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, . ; 
Memoirs of H. J. Moore, ‘ 
Scriptural Watchword, ‘by Jane Johnson, 
Essay on the Decline of Friends , Janney, 

“ “ “ Fisher, 

Penn’s Rise and Progress, &c., ; 
Memoirs of David Ferris, 
Conversations on the Queries, by H. E. Stokely, 
Essays on the Testimonies, : 
Two Sermons by Rachel w. Barker, 
Friends Family and Pocket Almanacs, 


? 


25 
15 
é 13 

each 6 


eae Marriage Certificates by Friend’s Ceremony, finely 
“Engraved and neatly Printed on the best English 
bhment. Price Two Dollars. Sent to any part of 
United S:ates by mail fur the above price, and six 
sainae Stamps. Certificates filled up in a superior 
manner, from three to five dollars for the writing. In- 
vitations neatly written. 


‘\SWEGO VILLAGE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS AND GIhLS.—This School will commence 

its Winter Term on the fifth of eleventh month, (No- 
vember,) and continue twenty-two weeks. 

The situation is a pleasant one, and in an excellent 
neighborhood. The Buildings have been enlarged and 
thoroughly repaired, so as to furnish good accommo- 
dations. 

Studente coming by Railroad will be met at the Gre- 
gory House, Poughkeepsie, at the beginning of the 
Term, and be carried out free of expense; also, be 
brought back at the close of the Term. 

Charles Drake and wife will superintend the Board- 
ing. The services of James M. De Garmo have been 

secured as Principal Teacher in the Male Department, 
and Amy Drury in the Female Department. ll 
English Branches will be faithfully taught by both, 


and Latia by J. De G 
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| sexes for teaching. 


INTEZLIGENCER. 


Boys and Girls will find here both a School and a 
Home, where they will receive kind and careful treat- 
ment. The discipline will be thorough but kind. 

TeRrms.—$60 per session of twenty-two weeks, (one- 
balf payable in advance, the remainder at the middle 
of the term,) including washing and mending. Students 
will be furnished with wash bowls, towels, &c., in the 
School. 

All applications concerning ‘the business of the 
School should be addressed to 

CHARLES DRAKE, 
General Superintendent, 
Oswego Village, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
ALFRED MOORE, 
CLARK C. BARMORE, 
ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP MOORE, 
Proprietors. 

N. B. Books, Paper, Pens, Ink, &c., furnished at 

the School at Poughkeepsie pricez. 


‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR . YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, near Fairville Station, on the 
Philadelpbia and Baltimore Central Railroad, and-on 
the Stage route. from Wilmington, Del., to Kennett 
Square, is situated in one of the most healthy and 
delightful portions of Chester county. 

The Winter term of twenty weeks, will commence 
the 5th of the 11th mo., 1860. 

TERMS—Sixty dollars per seseion. 

Young men will be prepared for College, and both 
Instruction upon the Normal 
System. The English and Classical courses will be 
thorough. For circulars address 

JESSE D SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
JosepH SHoRTLINGE, or Principal 
Swirnin C. SHortiiper, } Teachers. 

Fairville P. O., Chester county, Pa. 

REFERENCES :—Benjamin Swayne, London Grove, 
Pa.; Thomas M. Plummer, Monrovia, Md.; Wm. 
Snowden, Mount Vernon, Va.; Jos. Jobson, 830 Mar- 
shall street, Philade!phia; N. M. Haines, Clarksboro, 
N. J. 10 mo: 6, 1860.—6w 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 

The Fifteenth Session of this Institution will open 
11th mo. 6th. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Latin and French lan- 
guages, 

Terms of admission $70 for males, and $65 for 
females per Session of 20 weeks. Latin and French 
each $5 extra. 

For further information address the Principal, . 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Woodstown, Salem County, N. J. 
9th mo. 15. 


‘HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The school year of 

this Institution is divided into two terms of five 

months each. A vacation of one month at the end of 
each term. 

The fall term will commence the Ist of the 10th 
month ensuing, and continue in session until the close 
of the 2nd month 1861. 

For terms and other particulars, see Circular, which 
may be obtained by addressing the principals, Darby 
P. O., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 
of Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, . 
JANE P. GRAHAME, \ Principals. 

8 mo. 25 —2 mo. 


Merrikew ¢ Thompson, Frs., Lodge st. 





